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cant as coming from an impartial and careful
historian. Again he writes, "It is my considered
opinion, after sifting all the available evidence, that
the 1897 disturbances were mainly the result of the
advances that had taken place in the 'nineties.
Although many of these were justified from the
military point of view, they nevertheless were looked
upon as encroachments into tribal territory" (p. 98).
Once more he quotes Major Roos-Keppel, who
says, "Every man, woman, and child in the clan (the
Zakkas) looks upon those who commit murders,
raids, and robberies in Peshawar or Kohat as heroes
and champions. They are the crusaders of the
nation. They depart with the good wishes and
prayers of all, and are received on their return after
a successful raid with universal rejoicings/'
Behind this attitude lies probably on the one
hand a resentment, burning and deep, because of
encroachment on their tribal lands, and, on the
other hand, the necessity which nature has imposed
upon them by placing them in the midst of the
most barren hills m the world. "When God created
the earth," the proverb runs, "He dumped the
rubbish on the Frontier."
"Life in the independent hills," writes Dr. Davies,
"is as much a struggle between man and nature as
between man and man. We can never hope to solve
the Frontier problem until the tribesmen are able
to gam a livelihood without being forced to raid the
settled districts. So long as the hungry tribesmen
inhabit barren and almost waterless hills, which